SIR   PHILIP   SIDNEY
Dublin. Indeed, it was Sir Henry's turn to seek his son's
advice. " Good my lord," he wrote to Leicester, when
affairs in Ireland had become even more than usually dis-
tressing, " send Philip to me. There was never father had
more need of his son, than I have of him. Once again, good
my lord, let me have him." Neither was there really any
need for the continued watchfulness of Languet. But when
the old man saw his beloved Philip (his embassy fulfilled)
return to Court to languish there in premature disuse, he
could not refrain from keeping his self-appointed ward posted
in \vise recommendations. " The habits of your Court,"
he wrote, after a visit to England in the train of Gasimir,
"seem to me somewhat less manly than I could have
wished. ... I fear lest that noble nature of yours may be
dulled, and lest from habit you may be brought to take
pleasure in pursuits which only enervate the mind." But
Sidney was not likely now (if ever he had been) to run amuck
among the follies and intrigues of harried courtiers. Within
a month or two he was already giving sufficient proof of the
extent of his integrity by his famous remonstrance to the
Queen on the occasion of her proposed marriage to Anjou.
Nevertheless, Languet's fears were quite understandable.
In his youth Sidney had exhibited such extraordinary
promise that his friends expected only the utmost of him.
There seemed no limits to what he might achieve as well by
statesmanship as by scholarship. Scholars of the widest
repute had delighted to reason with him, princes had been
quick to see the singular astuteness of his judgments. Had
not the dying Essex said of him: " He is so wise, so virtuous
and godly; and if he go on in the course he hath begun, he
will be as famous and worthy a gentleman as ever England
bred "? And when Elizabeth chose him as her ambassador
to Rudolph he had turned that modest mission to such good
account (too good account, for Elizabeth's liking) that, but
for her Majesty's vacillations, the Protestant League might
have become something more than a dream. Even
Walsingham had said: cc There hath not been these many
years any gentleman that hath gone through so honourable
a charge with as great commendation."
But, so far as Languet and others could see, apparently no
good was to come of it all. And now Sidney was not even
at Court, waiting on the spot to catch the Queen's favours:
he was wasting his time and his opportunities away in